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and encouraged to climb by force of ability the departmental
ladder.    Unfortunately the brilliant and the mediocre are
often made to climb at the same pace.   As yet no very rigid
administrative codes exist like those prevalent in the older
states of Europe.   All these services are still in their youth,
governed  mainly  by  statute  law enacted in this century!
Nevertheless the administrative and technical experts in
the Dominions make decisions of crucial public importance,
command an unmatched knowledge of public business, often
influence profoundly their political chiefs, retain permanence
of tenure, and are human enough to have an appetite for
power.   Such circumstances certainly favour the emergence
of an overweening bureaucracy, which may be efficient or
inefficient, responsible or irresponsible, according to its in-
ternal organization and the alertness of parliamentarians
and  the public.    Yet hitherto no significant case can be
made against the Dominion public services for pride and
irresponsibility.     It  would  be  truer  to  comment  on  the
weakness of their professional spirit, but even that has shown
considerable improvement since the colonial days when the
principle of party spoils was exalted.   The problems of their
control in the interests of responsibility and efficiency have
not hitherto appeared important to Dominion electorates,
not at least since brief battles were fought over the issue of
political spoils.    But the expanding activities of government
will make them important.    Unfortunately as a guide for
the   electorate,   the  meticulous  study   of   public   adminis-
tration has no robust tradition in the Dominions, although
in Australia especially it has not  been wholly neglected.
The absorption of these countries in hasty development and
their general affluence are in part responsible for inhibiting
an emphasis on the analytic aspects of state procedures.
There is nothing comparable in these countries to that rich
literature in England, much of it biographical and autobio-
graphical, contributed to by public men and civil servants,
which illuminates  the  discussion  of administration.    The
absence of such writing does not indicate a poverty in ad-
ministrative achievement.    It does indicate some poverty in
intellectual interest and an unhealthy inarticulateness.    A